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Preface 



Too many young people are not 
ready for the working world. 
Fewer are working, more are per- 
forming poorly in school or drop- 
ping out. Employers complain 
that job applicants lack the basic 
education and workplace skills 
necessary for employment. Educa- 
tors, under increasing public 
pressure because of the liigh fail- 
iire rate, are looking for ways to 
connect schooling to successfal 
employment. Elected officials also 
are growing alert to the economic 
problems andpoliqy challenges 
posed a shrinking youth labor 
pool made up increasingly of the 
disadvantaged and disconnected. 

Learning to work is more diffi- 
cult for some youth tlian for 
others. Many need help in acquir- 
ing basic skills, finding jobs, 
adapting to workplace practices, 
and gathering employment expe- 
rience. Preparing these yoimg 
people for work is too important 
a process to leave to chance. Re- 
versing recent trends requ-res 
concerted investments of time, 
talent, and money. It is a complex 
endeavor that has to draw upon 
the combined resoiirces of busi- 
ness, schools, and government. 

Some efforts are beginning to 
show good results. This mono- 
graph examines programs that 
develop the emplojroent potential 
of those youth who are not likely 
to maJte it on their own. It de- 
scribes the components of em- 
ploy ability— the skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors that make a young 
person ready for a job— and 
shows how the public and private 
«^^^^g can draw on each other's 
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Strengths to link schooling and 
work. Practical suggestions are 
presented for school administra- 
tors, business leaders, and public 
officials to improve and expand 
their current efforts to make 
young people employable. 

The need to develop the skills of 
the youth labor force is national, 
but the Northeast-Midwest region 
has a particiilarly vital interest in 
this issue. Well-educated workers, 
experienced in the demands of the 
workplace and adaptable to em- 
ployers' needs, traditionally have 
been an asset of the region's econ- 
omy, a key to expanding existing 
companies and attracting new 
businesses. The economic revitali- 
zation of the region depends on 
its ability to develop all of its la- 
bor resources fully. The next gen- 
eration cannot be left \inderedu- 
cated and unemployable. 

This is the fourth volimie of a 
six-monograph series designed to 
promote stronger ties between the 
region's educational resoiirces 
and the economic development 
process. Focusing on a single crit- 
ical issue, each monograph en- 
courages public poliqy makers 
and their counterparts in busi- 
ness and academic institutions to 
translate available ideas into 
pragmatic solutions. The series 
explores strategies that touch all 
educational levels, from local 
public school ^stems to higher 
education. 

This education-economic devel- 
opment series is made possible 
through the generous support of 
the American Can Company 
Poimdation. 
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1. T(lathandEmpl03rment: 
A Look at the Problem 



A quiet crisis is building 
throughout our nation, one des- 
tined to worsen if steps are not 
taken to do something about it. 
Millions of ow young people are 
out of work— Kjannot get work — 
because they lack the education 
and proper skills to qualify for 
jobs. For every unemployed adult, 
two yoxmg people are out of work; 
among Hispanic youth that nimi- 
ber climbs to three, and for blacl^v 
it is five. 

Estranged from the schools 
where they performed poorly, 
often i.mable to enter the work 
force becaiise they cannot satisfy 
minimum requirements of oven 
simple jobs, today's unemployed 
youth face a bleak future unless 
someone intervenes. These youth 
are not in a position to help 
themselves escape this dilemma. 
Poliqy makers and the public are 
concerned about eidult unemploy- 
ment, but few realize the scope of 
the predicament for jobless youth. 

The Committee for Economic 
Development termed the situation 
"not only an economic tragedy, 
but a human tragecfy of dire di- 
mensions."^ The National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion warns that the United States 
is becoming "a nation at risk" be- 
cause of a youth population un- 
prepared to meet the changing job 
requirements imposed by techno- 
logical advancement and interna- 
tional competition. 

According to the Commission, 
the skills of most 16- to 19-year- 
olds are deficient.^ The problem 
Involves all young people to some 
O^"^^* but is partic\ilarly concen- 
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trated among the "disadvan- 
taged"— youth from poor families 
and from racial and ethnic minor- 
ity groups. Many of these yoimg 
people have severe educational de- 
ficiencies and face nearly insxir- 
mountable barriers to employ- 
ment. Often, they lack the basic 
skills needed to find and hold 
even a first job. 

And things generaUy are not 
getting better. Young people did 
not gain their share of the jobs 
brought back or created in the re- 
coveiy from the 1981-88 reces- 
sion. A distressing trend has 
emerged: the proportion of youth 
in the general popxilation is de- 
creasing, but the niunber with 
emplo^onent problems is growing. 
In other words, even as fewer 
young people are available to take 
jobs, more of them are \mfit to fill 
them. 

The ranks of youth increasingly 
are matde up of the veiy groups — 
the poor and minorities — ^who ex- 
perience the greatest diSicxilties 
with school and work. These 
youth in general complete fewer 
years of school, sTjffer from lower 
levels of educational attainment, 
and have minimal or nonexistent 
experience with woric A recent 
National Alliance of Business re- 
port found that "the most rapidfy 
growing, yet most vulnerable, of 
the nation's labor pool is concen- 
trated where schools are inferior, 
work experience opportunities 
are poorest, and available full- 
time jobs are declining."^ 

The youth unemployment rate 
consistentfy is double thai; of 
gtdults. Rates are even higher for 
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poor and minority youth. In 1985, 
the unemployment rate for white 
16- to 19-year-olds was 16 per- 
cent, hut it was 23.7 percent for 
Hispanics and 42.7 percent for 
hlacks.* Even more disadvantaged 
youth have given up looking for 
work altogether. These mamhers 
do not show up in unemployment 
calculations, thus masking the 
fall extent of youth joblessness. 

Many of today's unprepared 
youth are on the road to becom- 
ing tomorrow's hardcore unem- 
ployed. Their difficulties start 
early, often before reaching grade 
school, and extend beyond the 
teenage years. Early labor market 
troubles are good predictors of 
problems in adulthood; initial job- 
lessness results in a higher prob- 
ability of unemployment over the 
years and lower lifetime wages. 
These long-term effects cariy high 
costs for society: lost productivltj' 
and earnings, unemployment and 
welfare payments, prosecution 
and incarceration of those resort- 
iTig to crime, and costly remedial 
programs to compensate for the 
original failures. 

The private sector knows that a 
labor force with skills fully devel- 
oped to meet work demands is es- 
sential for economic growth. Busi- 
nesses Invest billions annually in 
training. They see the develop- 
ment of employees' skills as key 
to Improving productivity and 
profitability. But employers' prr- 
grams are geared to workers al- 
rea^dy on the job who demonstrate 
a good capacity for learning. 
These In-house programs are not 
Intended for those who lack a 
firm grasp on the educational 
fundamentaJs. 

For these reasons, public fund- 
ing to equip people with the skills 
they need for work Is Important. 
Investnaents in basic skills in- 
struction, counseling, job-search 
O inlng, and work preparation 



pay off in the future. They benefit 
the individual, and also help pro- 
mote a healthy climate for busi- 
ness growth and expanded em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Unfortunately, existing public 
and private programs are a frac- 
tion of what Is needed for young 
people at risk. 

Re^onal Dimensions 

High rates of youth dropping 
out of school and facing unem- 
ployment are occurring through- 
out the country. Nationwide, 28 
percent of students may not grad- 
uate from high school.^ The prob- 
lem in many cities Is even more 
severe. Over 55 percent of all pub- 
lic school students in Chicago do 
not graduate; in New York City, 
45 percent faU.® 

The Northeast-Midwest region 
has a vital stake in the health of 
its youth labor force. One of its 
key poonomlc assets has been a 
large number of well-trained 
workers. In the past, population 
Increase was a dynamic source of 
growth for the region's economy, 
providing a steady stream of 
workers for Industiy. However, 
lower birth rates in the 1960s re- 
sulted in a decline in young en- 
trants to the labor force in the 
1980a. 

In keeping with overall demo- 
graphic trends, the fall-off in the 
youth part of the populatir n has 
been greater in the Northeast- 
Midv/est region than in the rest of 
the country. Prom 1980 to 1984, 
the youth population fell by 11.5 
percent in the Northeast-Midwest 
compared with a 7.3 percent drop 
in the South and West. 

In addition, the aging of the 
general population due to slower 
population growth and longer life 
spans has been more pronounced 
in the Northeast-Midwest region 
than elsewhere. Taken together, 



minimal popiilation growth plus 
fewer youth and more elderly 
persons mean that economic ex- 
pansion in the Northeast and 
Midwest will depend on more pro- 
ductive iise of existing labor re- 
sources. Simply put, the region 
cannot afford idle or underused 
youth if it wants to maintain a 
heaJthy economy. 

Another source of economic 
strength in the Northeast-Mid- 
west region has been SKill level of 
its workers. The region's ability to 
sustain this asset, however, is 
slipping. Traditionally, Northeast 
and Midvrest states have spent 
more on education than other 
states— with good results. Second- 
ary school graduation rates are 
highest in the Northeast-Midwest 
region — 80.1 percent overall (see 
Appendix A). The region has 
more college /^aduates and gener- 
ally higher levels of academic 
achievement than other arests. 
Now, however, state governments 
are mounting a new drive for edu- 
cational reform,^ with the South 
taking the lead in many areas. 
While these states strive to I'catch 
up," Northeastern and Midwest- 
ern states seek to maintain their 
edge ^n education and training in 
the face of competing claims for 
funding. 

The region's work force has de- 
veloped a third advantage over 
the years that complements sheer 
nximbers and good education: ex- 
perience. In general, the North- 
east-Midwest region has a greater 
percentage of young people work- 
ing than other regions. Six of the 
region's states — Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, and New Jersey — 
have enjoyed recent healthy 
trends of reduced youth unem- 
ployment rates even as more 
youth entered the labor force. 
Other states in the region are not 
O g as well. Michigan's youth 
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imemploymentrate, at 24.5 per- 
cent, is the sixth highest in the 
nation. 

Some of the statistical "im- 
provement" in the overall unem- 
ployment rate has resulted from 
young people dropping out of the 
labor market altogether (sde Ap- 
pendix B). jn Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, unemploy- 
ment rates among youth still ac- 
tively looking for work have risen 
at the same time that large num- 
bers are giving up in their serxch 
for work. In New York, the em- 
ployment/population ratio — a 
comparison of persons employed 
to total population — shows only 
34 percent of the state's youth 
working, one of the lowest rates 
in the nation (see Appendix C). 

Statewide data ma^k the high 
incidence of unemployment in 
mfijor cities and many rural 
areas, particularly for minority 
populations. Youth unemploy- 
ment in New York City was over 
40 percent in 1984, while it was 
19.4 percent for the state as a 
whole. The Northeast-Midwest re- 
gion has many areas where teen- 
age labor market problems are 
among the worst in the countiy. 
Of the top ten metropolitan areas 
with the highest youth unemploy- 
ment in 1984, seven were In the 
Northeast-Midwest region: Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Milwaiike^., New York, and 
Pittsburgh.^ This combination of 
high unemployment and declining 
proportions of youth in the gen- 
eral work force signal an escalat- 
ing problem, in many Northeast 
and Midwest states. 

Jobs in the teenage years lead 
to adult employment by providing 
experience and personal contacts 
for later on; early jobs are a 
chance to form '*working capital." 
When youth remain unemployed 
or drop out of the labor force alto- 
gether, they lose invaluable op- 
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portunities to learn about worJc- 
iixg. Unemployed youth mean real 
losses to today's economy. More 
importantly, youth joblessness 
port-ends a greater problem in the 
ftiture," when employers will be 
Tmable to find experienced adult 
workers to fill job openings. Pol- 
icy makers In bo^li the public and 
private sectors should make pro- 
grams to prepare young people 
for work a top priority. Otlierwlse, 
these youth may be lost to the U.S. 
economy of the ftiture. 

Wliat is Bmployability? 

Despite its severity, the youth 
unemployment problem does not 
defy solution. Major federal in- 
vestments in research In the 
1970s identified successful strate- 
gies for intervening In the lives of 
young people to develop the char- 
acteristics of employabllity. **Em- 
ployabllity*' means the capacity 
and willingness to do the job. 
Basic skills, such as reading and 
math, and rudimentary occupa- 
tional skills form the foimdation. 
But employabllity encompasses a 
wider range of skills needed for 
work, including the appropriate 
attitudes and motJ.vation, behav- 
ior, and Interpersonal skills. 
Youth program practitioners gen- 
erally agree that employabllity 
has four components: basic skills, 
pre-employment competency, 
work maturity, and occupational 
skills. *rhis broad vision guides 
youth programs run under the 
auspiceB of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (eJTPA), the federal 
governments ciirrent youth prep- 
aration strategy.® 

Basic SkiUo. These Include the 
fsmdamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; they also Include 
speaking standard English and 
listening to and understanding In- 
structions. Mastery of the basics 
^ „Lnslates Into an ability to apply 



^iiem to work situations and to 
learn new aspects of a job. 

Pre'employment Competency. 
This Is a range of skills a person 
uses In searching for a job. It In- 
cludes a general knowledge of the 
working world, an understanding 
of the local Job market, and a real- 
istic assessment of one's place in 
it. Job-search techniques such uS 
filling out applications, preparing 
resumes, and handling interviews 
are necessary skills. An under- 
standing of career ladders, work 
histories, and credentials also is 
Important In making connections 
with work. 

Work Maturity, These skills sig 
nal that an Individual Is ready to 
perform In a job. They Include be- 
havioral qualities each as punc- 
tuality, consistent attendance, 
personal neatness, working well 
With others, following Instruc- 
tions, and completing tasks. Work 
maturity also means the ability to 
take initiative, accept constructive 
criticism, and be flexible. 

Occupational Skills. Occupa- 
tional skills are the most job-spe- 
cific of all the components of em- 
ployabllity. They Include technical 
proflcienqy In a given job and spe- 
cific occupational knowledge. 

Programs to develop these fo\xr 
clusters of skills have evolved 
over the past 20 years and com- 
monly are called "employabllity 
development" programs. Thqy 
seek to improve the capacity of 
Individuals to compete In the job 
market, that is, to Improve the la- 
bor supply. Such programs do not 
address the demand side problem 
of too few jobs.*^ K or do they re- 
dress other social and economic 
conditions that may work against 
youth, such as word-of-mouth hir- 
ing praxjtices, raxjial discrimina- 
tion, or household demands that 
keep many young people— espe- 
cially teenaged mothers — out of 
ttie job market. 



Programs to develop the, em- 
ployment potential of yoxmg peo- 
ple do Improve their chances of 
success in the labor market. Expe- 
rience shows that such learning- 
to-work activities raise employ- 
ment levels and esirnings of youth 
and have the greatest impact on 
the disadvantaged. The most effec- 
tive programs aro compreheiisive, 
include all aspects of employabU- 
ity, and consist of a planned se- 
quence of activities in which 
youth achieve amall successes 
step by step. Today's best public 
and private-sector youth pro- 
grams incorporate this knowledge 
ibout targeting and sequencing, 
gained through careful research 
in youth programs since the 
1960s. The yonth problem per- 
sists and grows not "Uecause of 
lack of knowledge about how to 
solve it, but lack of commitment 
to do so. 

Today, business, education, and 
government leculers are stepping 
up efforts to prepare youth for 



work. For some, new attention at 
the secondazy level comes too 
late. For many others, specM pro- 
grams make ghe difference. The 
next three chapters describe some 
of these activities, presenting 
"real world" examples of busi- 
ness-education partnerships and 
drawing on current research to 
provide recommendations for 
action. 

Suggestions are made to polipy 
makers in education, business, 
and government o.^ contributions 
they can make in each of the four 
areas of employability develop- 
ment: basic skills, pre-employ- 
ment competenpy, work maturity, 
and occupational skills. Activities 
*o promote pre-employment com- 
petenpy and work maturity are 
combined in the discussion as 
they are in many youth programs. 
The reconunendations at the end 
of each chapter are Int-ended to 
guide the way toward more effec- 
tive strategfes to preparing youth 
for work. 
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Z. Basic Skills 



Basic skills— reading, writing, 
and mathematics — are the funda- 
mental tools for work. Lacking 
them, young people stand little 
chance of getting a job. Andrew 
Kelm and Robert Lerman, re- 
search associates at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, recently conducted a thor- 
ough review of past programs 
that prepare youth for work. 
Their findings show that tne most 
important factor in persistent 
youth xinemployment is lack of 
basic educational skills." 

Basic skills deficiencies among 
today's youth are alarming by any 
standards. The National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, the 
ongoing study of student achieve- 
mert, finds that 13 percent of all 
17-year-olds fail to attain reading 
and OTiUng competence beyond 
the sixth-greide level. Only one- 
third of all 17-year-olds are able 
to solve mathematical problems 
reqiiiring several steps; nearly 49 
percent cannot draw inferences 
from written material.^^ 

The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion estimates that one million 
teenagers leave school each year 
functionally illiterate— unable to 
read, write, or compute with the 
proficiency needed to function in 
society. The Center for Public Re- 
sources, a private research organ- 
ization established by the life and 
health insurance industries, found 
serious inadequacies in the basic 
skills of employees in these indus- 
tries. In the Center's 1988 survey, 
companies reported significant 
problems in reading, writing, 
^ and science, plus reasoning, 
Ei\l C tig, and listening among the 



majority of their employees in 
clerical, blue-collar, management 
and supervlsoiy positions.^^ 

The rising niunber of teenagers 
dropping out of high school com- 
pounds the nationwide weakness 
in basic skills preparation. The 
Ilational Center for Education Sta- 
tistics estimates that 88 percent 
of those entering the ninth grade 
may not graduate. Frustration 
with their inability to read, write, 
and compute up to the level of 
their peers usually prompts the 
decision to leave school. The drop- 
out problem is severe among mi- 
norities and the poor, who make 
up an increasingly large percent- 
age of the current school-age pop- 
ulation and the futu'^^e work force. 
Having left school, these young 
people are unlikely to get the re- 
medial education they need to per- 
form in the workplace. 

Definition of the constituents of 
basic skills has evolved as the de- 
mands of the economy have 
changed. Today's requirements in- 
clude mastery of reading, writing, 
and mathematics, plus the ability 
to learn new information, analyze, 
and draw inferences. Employers, 
educators, and youth themselves 
have different perceptions of 
which skills are most important 
for finding and holding a job. 

A task force of the Committee 
for Economic Development, a 
business-led poliqy group, de- 
clared recently that employers re- 
quired two "absolute essentials" 
for job readiness: good character 
and fluenpy in English." However, 
the 1988 Center for Public Re- 
sources study foxind that line su- 
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pervlflors, personnel officers, and 
youth themselves tended to see 
occupational skills and "techno- 
logical literapy" as the prerequis- 
ites for employment. Yet, com- 
pany executives and youth 
program operators stressed the 
Importance of basic skills in read- 
ing and math plxis good work atti- 
tudes and behavior/^ William 
Grady, president of Albuquerque 
National Bank, agreed with this 
latter view. "Send me a kid who 
can read and write and add a lit- 
tle, and [one] who has the right 
attitude. The company will train 
him. Well do the rest," he stated.^® 

In general, the private sector 
has taken the stance that basic 
skills are the responsibility of the 
educational ^stem. The study by 
the Center for Public Resources 
came to this conclxision. **What 
business decidedly indicated it did 
not want to do, but is in fact 
doing, is to educate its employees 
in ninth- and tenth-grade 
skills."^^ 

Employees acqiiire specific oc- 
cupational skills most readily in 
compajiy-provided training on the 
job. Sponsors used to assume that 
trainees had mastered the basics 
in school. Increasingly, however, 
businesses are finding that em- 
ployees need remedial help vvlth 
basic skills before they are ready 
to begin more technical training. 
The military services have dealt 
with these deficiencies with a 
massive rewriting of training 
manuals to bring them down to 
the level of new recruits. 

In response to the basic skills 
problem among both school grad- 
uates and dropouts, many busi- 
nesses have paid for or provided 
basic skills training themselves to 
improve productivity among 
workers. The second monograph 
in this series. Literacy at Work, 
Tjft^-ommended steps that scliools 
^ f businesses could take to com- 



bat illiteracy in the labor force. ^ 

However, many businesses 
want to change their role In basic 
skills training. The cost of rem 
dial education and the number 
needing help have caused busi- 
nesses to turn away fi'om exclu- 
sively In-house solutions to the 
problem. Several industry-related 
groups, throxigh various commit- 
tees and task force reports, have 
recommended that companies 
gear their efforts toward prepara- 
tion at the school site rather than 
remedial training on the job. 
Many business leaders seem to 
agree with the Task Force on Edu- 
cation for Economic Growth of 
the Education Commission of the 
States. Its report. Action for Ex- 
cellence, states, "It shoxild be our 
long-range goal to end remedial 
courses wherever possible: to 
make them unnecessaiy— because 
our schools wiU have done their 
work effectively the fii'st time."^® 

Bxisiness leaders must continue 
to stress to school administrators 
the importance of basic skills in 
readying youth for jobs. BnsineM 
leaders sliovld tell sdiool offi- 
cials wliat levels of verbal and 
mafhematical proficiency they 
expect from youtli enterlxig 
the loarketplace. Scliool offi- 
cials should solicit this infor- 
mation and enlist business 
help in the planning of basic 
skills curricula. 

Many bxisinesses have com- 
mitted time and money helping 
school ^stems fulfill their mis- 
sion of teaching basic skills. An 
early example of bxislness-educa- 
tion collaboration is the Boston 
Compact. Several of the city's 
firms and unions, acknowledging 
the direct connection between 
quality education and employee 
performance, joined with the edu- 
cational system to promote the 
link between schooling and work. 

Business leaders and school of- 



ficials jointly established goals for 
the education ^stem. Bxisinesses 
agreed to give hiring preference 
to local graiduates in return for 
educational improvements such 
as better attendance and higher 
test scores. City officials gave 
strong political support, which 
contributed to the project's suc- 
cess. The Boston schools exceeded 
nearly all goals for better educa- 
tional performance in the first 
year of the project. Impressed by 
the success of the Boston Com- 
pact, Cleveland, Ohio, and Oak- 
land, California, have launched 
similar efforts. More are in the 
planning stage. 

Collaborations between busi- 
nesses and schools often begin 
with a focus on the other compo- 
nents of employability, despite 
mutual concern over basic educa- 
tional attainment. The Boston 
Compact shows that the goal of 
gains in basic skills can be the ba- 
sis for productive school-business 
partnerships. School administra- 
tors can draw on business eicecu- 
tives* knowledge of work demands 
to determine basic competency 
standards. 

The two groups can work to- 
gether to plan a basic skills pro- 
gram promoting agreed-upon lev- 
els of student achievement. 
Business can reciprocate by pledg- 
ing jobs for students who perform 
up to companies* expectations. 
Both school and Imsiness offi- 
cials should make gains in 
hasic sldlls the basis for new 
partnerships. In addition^ 
school officials should seek 
Imsiness participation on edu- 
cational planning and advisory 
hoards to define the improve- 
ments needed in the schools* 
product* Businesses should 
make hiring commitments in 
return for hatter student 
performance. 

y Jhasis on basic skills train- 
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ing may be a top-level polipy deci- 
sion involving the leadership of 
an area's business, labor, educa- 
tional, and political commimi- 
ties — as in the case of the Boston 
Compact. The effort also might 
start smaller, with companies and 
schools working together one-to- 
one. In such partnerships, called 
"Adopt-a-School" or "Join-a- 
School," a company pairs itself 
with a specific school. Company 
employees tutor individual stu- 
dents in a remedial education pro- 
gram or T/ork with them in other 
education-related activities. For 
example, employees of Time, Inc. 
tutor high school students in 
Queens, N.Y,, in reading, writing, 
and math. Other companies use 
their organizations's strengths 
more directly. In New York, Co- 
limibla Broadcasting System 
(CBS) brings its commxmications 
expertise to adopted schools by 
lending video and television 
eqxiipment, arranging site visits, 
and offering internships. 

"Adopt-a-School" partnerships 
can take other forms as well. In 
Dallas, over 1,000 businesses have 
adopted virtually all of the city's 
800 public schools. Some com- 
panies loan equipment to their 
schools to ensure up-to-date in- 
struction; others work with 
school administrators to improve 
management techniques. The 
Adopt-a-School concept is flexible 
enough to allow companies whose 
primary concern is with basic 
skills to focus their efforts in that 
area. The adopted school on the 
other hand can use offers of busi- 
ness help to suit the school's and 
stuaents' needs. Company offi* 
cials should examine wliat re- 
sources— etolpment^ manage- 
ment expertise) release time 
for employee volunteers—they 
can hring to an adoptive rela- 
tionshlp) committing them to 
the goal of school and student 
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Improvemaat. Or^anisiBg em- 
pioyaes for tutor^ pro-ams 
is a concrete way for com- 
panies to lielp upgrade liaaic 
aldlla. 

Successful partnerships to im- 
prove basic skills miist fit the 
needs of the particiilar youth pop- 
ulation. The New Bedford-Hyannis 
(Massachusetts) Private Industry 
Council (PIC) used a highly flexi- 
hle model for two different youth 
problems in its service area. In 
New Bedford, where educational 
problems arc severe, the PIC em- 
phasizes basic skills to bring 
youth up to a level where job-ori- 
ented trdinlng can be successful. 
The skills and aptitude levels of 
each youth "client" are measured 
with a formal test and a face-to- 
face interview. Students then xise 
an individualized, competency- 
based curriculum, the Comprehen- 
sive Competencies Program (CCP), 
to teach themselves with help 
from the instructor. This program 
allows students to proceed at 
their own pace, ei^joylng small 
successes along the way. 

In Hyannis, where the overall 
youth skill level is higher, CCP in- 
struction is geared to helping 
young people earn a high school 
diploma or GED. This Instruction 
is combined with pre-employment 
seminars and an occupational 
training program. About 150 sites 
around the country use CCP. By 
matching basic skills instruction 
to the needs of each youth, the 
program allows the PIC and its 
clients to get the maximuiu 
advantage. 

TouMi programs work l)est 
wlien they are tailored to indi- 
vidual needs. Tox many youth, 
this means focusing on hasic 

skills and emphasising the im- 
portance of a high school di- 
ploma or GED. Research repeat- 
has shown that the higher 
j^Qlevel of education achieved, 
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the more likeV a person is to find 
and hold a job. A high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent is an im- 
portant job credential, recognized 
by employers and used widely as 
an employment screening device. 
The job market is virtually closed 
to those without one. 

Programs operated by the 
70001 Training and Employment 
Institute, a nonprofit training or- 
ganization, base their instruction 
on the essential need for a di- 
ploma or GED. The 70001 pro- 
grams are designed to help youth 
whose educational deficiencies 
create severe barriers to employ- 
ment. In 1984, the organization 
helped over 3,600 youth, many of 
them hard-to-employ dropouts, in 
over 50 locations nationwide. 
Most 70001 participants have sig- 
nificant hardships to contend 
with. Many read at a sixth-grade 
level, many are functionally illit- 
erate, and one-third have depen- 
dent children. 

The programs have four compo- 
nents: educational Instruction, 
work-readiness training, motiva- 
tional activities, and job place- 
ment with follow-up. The educa- 
tional component is designed to 
improve participants' reading, 
writing, and mathematical skills 
tirrough one-to-one tutoring, indi- 
vidual study, and ongoing assess- 
ment, with earning a GED as the 
focus of their energies. In James- 
town, New York, 70001 forged a 
partnership with the Boys Club of 
America. The two groups created 
a "full-service" program including 
educational Instruction, work- 
readiness training, motivational 
activities, job placement, and rec- 
reation. Funding comes from all 
sectors of the community: corpo- 
rations, education, welfare, em- 
ployment and training agencies, 
and private donors. 

In the current spate of broad- 
based educational reforms, disad- 
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vantaged youth with serious em- 
ployabHity problems may be over- 
lookecL When youth programs 
target their efforts on those most 
In need, such as those served by 
70001, the payo,i^ in the long run 
is greatest. Sdiools and Imfli- 
nesses should reexamine 
school reform efforts in li^t 
of fhe problems of tlie disad- 
vantaged. They should invest 
in programs to h Ap these 
youth reach the educational 
level necessary for employ* 
ment. Without this attention, 
well-meaning efforts of schools to 
raise achievement levels alone 
may not help the disadvantaged. 
Imposition of higher standards, 
longer school days, and other re- 
forms may produce more frustra- 
tion, failure, and dropping out 
among those students who are al- 
ready finding it difficult to keep 
pace.^® 

One way to raise the skill level 
of youth who fall behind in the 
regular school year is to provide 
them with instruction during the 
Slimmer. Studies show that more 
fortunate youth continue to learn 
during the summer break, while 
their disadvantaged peers lose 
ground. One study estimates that 
up to 80 percent of the difference 
in the retention of knowledge 
from year to year occurs during 
the summer.^^ Evidence of this 
summer learning gap suggests 
that a "sxmmier strategy" may be 
useful in increasing the long-term 
employability of disadvantaged 
youth. 

Public/Private Ventures (P/PV), 
a Philadelphia-based research and 
demonstration organization, de- 
veloped a simmier training and 
remediation program targ ied to 
14- and IS-year-olds. With finan- 
cial support from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the federal Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, P/PV tested 
"Drogram in Boston, Baltimore, 
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and Pinellas County, Florida, in 
1984. It selected as participants 
young people who were at least 
two grade levels behind their 
peers. Nearly 10 percent were on 
public assistance. All were 
disadvantaged. 

The program consisted of a 
half-day of work experience and a 
half-day of remedial education and 
life-planning. Youth in the first 
srmuner's demonstration made 
gains, relative to a control group, 
in both mathematics and English. 
The P/PV project placed partici- 
pants in their half-day jobs 
through the Simuner Youth Em- 
ployment and Training Program 
(SYETP), a federal program under 
JTPA that provides sxmmier jobc 
for approximately 700,000 disad- 
vantaged youth each year. 

Two proposals are pending in 
Congress that encourage this 
combination of federal summer 
jobs and remedial education. One 
bill, introduced by Representatives 
Hamilton Pish, Jr. (R-NY) and 
Robert W. Edgar (D-PA), would 
authorize an additional appropri- 
ation of $100 million for Chapter 
I of the Education Consolidation , 
and Improvement Act for reme- 
dial activities for participants in 
the sxmmier youth jobs program. 
Local education agencies would 
negotiate agreements with the lo- 
cal Private Industry Council and 
JTPA authorities detailing how 
fonds would be used and what 
services would be provided by 
whom and to whom. 

A second proposal by Repre- 
sentative Pat Williams (D-MT) 
would combine some existing 
JTPA fonds for education with 
matching fonds from local gov- 
ernments and the private sector, 
and earmark them for remedial 
training. Including remedial activ- 
ities in the simmier jobs program 
also has become a priority of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. The de- 
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partment encourages PICs to xise 
JTPA funds for more literaqy 
training, a move that will prompt 
more PIC activities in this area. 
Federal policy makers slicmld 
promote agressively tlie com* 
blnatioxi of Jobs and remedial 
educaMon to provide youtli 
withtiasic skills traixdng in 
the summer months. 

More severely disetdvantaged 
youth require longer-term and 
more intensive strategies than a 
Slimmer program can offer. The 
Job Corps is a comprehensive fed- 
eral program devoted exclusively 
to education and job training for 
the most diseidvantaged. With over 
20 years experience, Job Corps 
has demonstrated its ability to 
Improve employment and earn- 
ings for youth who face the most 
difficult barriers to success in the 
labor market.^^ 

Many factors contribute to the 
effectiveness of Job Corps: a 
greater range and intensity of ser- 
vices than found in other pro- 
grams, and a combination of re- 



medial education, work, and skills 
training. In addition, the residen- 
tial nature of the program allows 
for around-the-clock supervision 
and exposure to positive values, 
attitudes, and behaviors some- 
times missing from their home 
environments. Federal policy 
makers should continue fo71 
support for the Jot Corps as a 
worthwhile investment in the 
future of youth who otherwise 
will remain imemployaUe* 

Widespreetd concern over basic 
skills calls for cooperative action 
by school administrators, busi- 
ness leaders, and government offi- 
cials. Special intensive efforts are 
called for to assure yoiuig people 
the basic education required for 
work. This is true especially for 
disadvantaged jrouth, where the 
problem is concentrated. Only 
when those youth unlikely to 
make it on their own are ready 
for productive employment will 
these school-business collabora- 
tions be termed successful. 



Recommendations 



School and business officials 
should: 

• emphasize basic skills as a 
core element of any youth 
employabilit^ program; 

• assess careflilly the basic 
skill levels of the local youth 
population and tailor pro- 
grams accordingly; 

• ensure that resources are ad- 
equately targeted to the most 
in need; and 

• develop special programs to 
reach dropouts and promote 
the attainment of a high 
school diploma or GBD. 

School officials should: 

• seek biisiness advice and help 
in planning the basic skills 

Q curriculum; 
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• s-^t realistic goals and clearly 
defined objectives for improv- 
ing basic skills achievement 
and school attendance; and 

• work with local bxisinesses to 
provide simuner classes in 
basic skills coupled with 
part-time jobs. 

Business officials should: 

• clarify their expectations 
about youth and the level of 
basic skills reqiiired in the 
workplace, and convey this 
iiiformation to school 
officials; 

• work with school officials to 
improve the basic skills 
curriculum; 

• develop "adopt-a-school" pro- 
grams and organize their em- 



ployees to participate In vol- 
unteer efforts to provide 
tutoring and remedial help 
for individual youth; and 
• make the basic skills connec- 
tion meaningful by giving 
young people jobs to rein- 
force good performance in 
school. 



Federal officials should: 

• supplement the existing sum- 
mer youth jobs program with 
basic skills instruction; and 

• continue and expand the Job 
Corps to increase the employ- 
ability of disadvantaged 
youth. 
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3. Fre-Emplo]rmcht Competency and 
Work Maturity 



ETewcomers to the job market 
need more than basic education to 
succeed in the working world. 
They also must learn the tech- 
niques of job-hunting and develop 
appropriate attitudes and behav- 
iors for the workplace. Youth pro- 
gram operators call these sets of 
skills pre-employment compe- 
tency and work maturity. They do 
not substitute for basic education, 
but they are neoessaiy for putting 
educational achievements to use. 
Young people can acquire these 
skills partly from books or in 
classrooms; however, they are de- 
veloped and assimilated most ef- 
fectively through imitation of 
a4\ilt behavioi* and experience in 
the outside world. 

The majority of American youth 
acquire pre-employment compe- 
tency and work maturity from a 
combination of three sources: 
their home environments; infor- 
mal exposxu^e to work through 
chores, odd jobs, and community 
activities; and schooling. For 
many diseuivantaged youth, how- 
ever, the immediate family is frac- 
tured and support from an ex- 
tended family or friends and 
neighbors is weak. Impoverished 
environments are poor sources of 
workplace information and val- 
ues. Few employed people are on 
hand to act as role models, pro- 
vide work connections, or give 
guidance and information on ca- 
reers. Actual jobs, another source 
of learning, are virtually non- 
existent in many areas. The third 
source — schools — also may fail to 
0~"^ey the knowledge or produce 




jociaJization necessary for the 



disadvantaged to find their way 
into the work force. The probable 
result is a lifetime of intermittent, 
low-lovel employment and 
poverty. 

Schools always have played a 
role in imparting the skills used 
in work. In recent years, that role 
has expanded to include access to 
the working world itself. School 
systems have instituted guidance 
and counseling services and given 
them an important place in edu- 
cational programs. 

For many students, schools now 
serve as the main avenue of con- 
tact with the working world. 
Teaching young people how to 
search out job openings and plan 
careers has become a necessary 
and accepted function of second- 
ary schools. However, guidance 
counsellors often are swamped by 
caseloads in the hundreds, pre- 
venting them from giving ade- 
quate help to tho$e needing it 
most. In many ^stems, counsel- 
lors direct most of their attention 
to the college-bound; "placement" 
offices frequently are little more 
than repositories for college cata- 
logs. Fewer resources and less ex- 
pertise are available to students 
who plan to go to work directly 
after high school. 

The skills of pre-employment 
competency and work maturity' 
are bridges between the worlds of 
education and work. Programs to 
impart these skills are a natural 
starting point for educational sys- 
tems and private employers to 
work together. Both have their 
own particular kind of expei»tise 
and resources to contribute, as 
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well as sharing a mutual, com- 
mon-sense understanding of what 
pre-employment competenpy and 
work maturity mean. 

The federal Job Training Part- 
nership Act also encourages col- 
laborative efforts in these skill 
areas and has given Impetus to 
the development of joint pro- 
grams. Thanks to this coincidence 
of understanding and int( rest, 
pre-employment competenpy and 
work maturity programs have 
formed the basis for many flour- 
ishing alliances between biisiness 
and educ ration around the countiy. 
Schools and Imsinesses should 
take advantage of their mutual 
interests and develop pro- 
grams for pre-empl03rment 
competency and work matu- 
rity as first steps in huilding 
more comprehensive school- 
to-work partnerships. 

A person's knowledge of the 
working world and adaptability to 
its routines make a big difference 
to employers in deciding who to 
hire, promote, or fire. Programs 
developing the skills of pre-em- 
ployment competency and work 
maturity help young people be- 
come employable and promote 
their chances for successful ca- 
reers. Some of the programs dis- 
cussed in this chapter are class- 
room-based; others use jobs 
themselves as the primary learn- 
ing vehicle. The best combine both 
approaches. Especially for the dis- 
advantaged, whose living environ- 
ments ir*ay convey scant learning 
for work, special programs pro- 
vide the best opportunities for de- 
veloping the traits needed for 
employment. 

Pre-employment competency 
programs begin with the recogni- 
tion that youth often are unaware 
of their own assets or liabilities 
as potential employees. Fre- 
quently they do not understand 
O T tiieir accomplishments relate 
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to demands on the job or how 
best to present themselves and 
their abilities to employers. Many 
have unrealistically high expecta- 
tions for their first jobs, thinking 
that some types of work are be- 
neath them. Others' expectations 
of themselves are too low. 

A lack of knowledge about how 
to look for work or market them- 
selves to employers greatly handi- 
caps many youth in their job 
search. On the other side, employ- 
ers find it Impossible to distin- 
guish among job candidates 
whose identical credentials say 
little about the special contribu- 
tions each might make to a job. 

One program to overcome these 
difficulties Is the Career Passport, 
designed by the Institute for Work 
and Learning in Washington, D.C. 
The Career Passport program 
helps teenagers identify their as- 
sets and translate them into sell- 
ing points to use in job hunting. 
In the program, youth develop an 
experience-based resume, or pass- 
port, which describes their aca- 
demic work, previous jobs, and 
outside activities in terms rele- 
vant to employers. 

The Passport is both a process 
and a product. Youth work 
through a series of exercises to 
discover their strengths and 
weaknesses, explore career op- 
tions, plan next steps for educa- 
tion and work, and learn about 
job-hunWng techniques. They use 
the resulting dociunent in the 
course of actual job searching. 
Eirployer panels in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Santa Clara, 
California, contributed to the rele- 
vance of the passport process by 
giving advice on how employers 
evaluate job applicants and how 
youth can match their life experi- 
ences to local employer needs. 

The Institute for Work and 
Learning recognizes the central 
role of the classroom teacher in 
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rmpibyabliity development and 
U-sias them in the **how-tos" of 
creating a Career Passport. The 
Instituiiie encourages school dis- 
tricts to start Title passport exer- 
cises early, preferably in the 
ninth grade. Ti^ically, the process 
is Integrated into the curriciilum 
through English or sociel studies 
classes or into guidance and coun- 
seling activities. Instructors can 
grade students' workbook exer- 
cises as part of English classes or 
assign research projects that in- 
volve learning about career jaelds. 
For example, students might in- 
terview staff of local companies as 
part of a survey project.^ 

Incorporating work concepts 
into the curriculvun does not pre- 
sent teachers witli a burden but 
with a new tool for instruction. 
Bducatlonal administTators 
should relate schooling to the 
world of work and provide 
training for teachers in how 
host to integrate work con- 
cepts into cJ&e high school cur- 
ricula. Businesses should ad- 
vise school officials on ways 
to help young people recogni2e 
and develop their Job-relevant 
eaqperience and present it to 
potential employers in mean- 
ingful terms. 

Job Readiness Training (JRT) . 
is another program that promotes 
both pre-employment competency 
and work maturity through a spe- 
cial course of classroom-based ex- 
ercises. JRT, developed by MDC 
Inc., a North Carolina research 
and demonstration organization, 
operates in over 50 schools in 
that state. Faxti^ipants, selected 
mostly from economically disad- 
vantaged groups, often have nega- 
tive self-images and poor aca- 
demic records. They spend the 
first half of the fiill-year, un- 
graded course completing per- 
sonal grov/th and development ex- 
O Jlses. They encompass building 
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positive attitudes and self-image, 
improving family and peer rela- 
tionships, and increasing their de- 
cision-making skills. The second 
half of the course emphasizes the 
joD hunt, application, and inter- 
vieTV processes; The program lim- 
its class size to 10 to 16 students 
and stresses active participation 
in discxissions and fi^ld trips to 
company premises. 

The JRT program gives stu- 
dents an opportmiity to develop 
their understanding of the work- 
ing world and improve their op- 
tions before plimLgtng directly into 
a job search. The mt^tivatlonal 
and self-ijnprovemert aspects of 
the prograxD contribute to stu- 
dents' work It ai irity. Tlie atten- 
tion to job-search training com- 
plements the school's academic 
program. It motivates unaera- 
chleviQg students cOid gives them 
self-confidence in present school- 
ing and for their future working 
lives. 

School administrators became 
enthusiastic supporters of this 
program from the beginning. 
They touted its long-term advan- 
tages to classroom teachers and 
made the necessary contacts with 
the business community. Local 
employers contributed to the pro- 
gram by acting as project advi- 
sors, designing actual program 
components, and participating 
with students and school faculty 
in evaluating Its strengths and 
weaknesses. The success of the 
program in North Carolina 
prompted Florida school officials 
to adopt it statewide, with the 
help of JTPA funds and founda- 
tion support. School officials 
should offer prcgramc to help 
students develop self-aware- 
ness and Joh-market skills^ es- 
pecially those likely to en- 
counter the greatest obstacles 
to empl03rment. Employers can 
advise schools on how best to 
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prepare etudento for tlie Job- 
searoh process and working 
life. Xhey also can lielp plan 
programs geared to local labor 
markets. 

The Philadelphia school district 
recently launched a training pro- 
gram with yet another design for 
developing pre-employment com- 
petenpy and work maturity. It in- 
cludes business support during 
the actual training, plus an iimo- 
vative follow-up component. Max- 
ion B.W. Holmes, executive direc- 
tor of the district's Caxeer and 
Vocational Education Center, con 
siders txxe follow-up a laxge factor 
in the program's success. "[In 
this program] the teacher-coordi- 
nator develops the jobs, places the 
students in the jobs, and then fol- 
lows up with visitations on site." 
She said, "we call that 'brokering 
jobs' for the young person."^^ 

The program's one-yesir curricu- 
l\mi was designed by the Work in 
America Institute of Scaxsdale, 
N.Y., and now operates in 11 Phil- 
adelphia schools. Students first 
leam a broeid range of job hunt- 
ing and employment skills. The 
classroom becomes a "career labo- 
ratory" modelled and equipped 
like an offilce with video-recording 
and playback equipment, tele- 
phones, and copiers. Neeirly 50 
small and large business have 
supported the program by donat- 
ing eqviipment and services. Hone- 
ywell Corporation of Minneapolis 
contributed 81 computers, allow- 
ing students to learn appropriate 
skills using the latest technology. 

More importttnt than equip- 
ment is the connection businesses 
set up between the working world 
and students' performance. Busi- 
ness volunteers conduct mock in- 
terviews, explain cajoer options, 
and in many cases, provide stu- 
dents with jobs. At the job site, 
the program's teachers act as 
g^itors, helping students to 



work out problems and adjust to 
their work situations. This sup- 
port on the job can be a crucial 
factor in developing a positive em- 
ployer-employee relationship. The 
presence of business volunteers in 
schools and teachers In the work- 
place connects the twc worlds for 
students. Businesses can sup* 
port Job search/Job-liolding 
programs with financial con* 
trilmtions or in-kind volun- 
teer services. Businesses can 
work with school guidance 
counselors to identify local 
emplosrment openings appro- 
priate for ^^mentoring'' 
situations. 

The Jobs for America's Gradu- 
ates (JAG) program emphasizes 
job placement as the way to help 
high school seniors make the 
transition from school to work. 
Begun in Delaware, the program 
now operates at sites in several 
states, including Tennessee and 
Arizona. It provides pre-employ- 
mont skills development, career 
exploration, and job-search assis- 
tance to students unlikely to suc- 
ceed in the workplace on their 
own. 

"Job specialists" under contract 
with JAG work in the schools 
with JAG participant "clients" in- 
dividually and in groups. They 
help students put together aca- 
demic curricula, choose occupa- 
tional training appropriate to 
their interests and background, 
and identify employment oppor- 
tunities. After placing the young 
people in jobs, these specialists 
work with their newly employed 
clients throughout the next year, 
helping them a4just to workplace 
demands. 

JAG also organizes complemen- 
tary "career associations" with 
dub-type activities to attract stu- 
dents to the program, develop 
their leadership qualities and 
sense of responsibility, and moti- 



vate them. Similar to vocational 
education-based clubs such as Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, these 
associations have local, state, and 
national offices and meet at a na- 
tional convention eveiy year. In 
holding competitions, sponsoring 
social outings, and organizing 
elective offices, JAG associations 
give disadvantaged students, who 
often are left out of regular "stu- 
dent government" activities, op- 
portunities for development im- 
portant to success in jobs and in 
life. 

Studies of the effectiveness of 
JAG and other transition pro- 
grams show substantial employ- 
ment and earnings gains for dis- 
advantaged youth in the first year 
out of school. However, most of 
the improvement is attributable 
to participants' steadier work 
rather than any substantial im- 
provement in their skills or wage 
levels. Without attention to basic 
skills deficiencies, first-year gains 
can disappear in the second yea^. 
These findings reveal more about 
the need for comprehensive pro- 
grams in addressing the special 
problems of the disadvantaged 
than they discredit other, more 
limited types of programs. 

The goals of pre-employment 
competency and work maturity 
programs are narrow: they aim 
specifically to improve youths* 
chances for finding and holding 
jobs. Evaluations suggest strongly 
that programs of job search and 
placement should not stand alone. 
In general^ long-term^ more in- 
tense and compreliensive pro- 
grams encompassing all fotir 
aspects of employability iiave 
the greatest impact on 3routlis* 
fatnre emplosrment prospects. 
Fostering work skills among the 
disadvantaged especially reqiilres 
long-term attention. Scliool and 
Imsiness ofttcials sbonld ex- 
'^-'l their Joint school-to- 
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VioA transition programs. 
However^ they also should 
concentrate on improving 
liasic educational levels of stu- 
dents in employability devel- 
opment programs. 

The Polaroid Corporation cre- 
ated an independent subsidiary, 
Inner City Inc., to involve itself di- 
rectly in training disadvantaged 
youth. Although the program 
aims to develop pre-employment 
skills and work maturity, basic 
skills instruction plays a large 
part in its activities. It lasts a 
minimirax of 16 weeks and is or- 
ganized into phases through 
which trainee employees move. 
The purpose is to orient employ- 
ees to manufactviring, but empha- 
sis is on those qualities that make 
an individual more eligible to ob- 
tain and retain a job: attendance, 
productivity, attitudes, personal 
habits, and basic educational 
skills. According to Richard Law- 
son, president and chairman of 
the board of Inner City: "We pro- 
vide counseling at every stage of 
the program. And, we believe veiy 
strongly that training is meaning- 
less without a job at the end.'*^* A 
study of the first group of trainees 
who "graduated" to fUll-time posi- 
tions with the Polaroid Corpora- 
tion found that 80 percent stayed 
nine years or more. 

Other companies have seen the 
advantages in tieing pre-employ- 
ment and work maturity pro- 
grams with basic skills and work 
experience. The New Horizons 
Project, a local business-education 
alliance in Richmond, Virginia, 
works with the school system to 
assist economically disadvantaged 
students identified as potential 
dropouts. The year-round project 
begins in the months before the 
eleventh grade. In the simmier, 
youth work in paid employment 
for half the day and attend regu- 
lar classes the other half. 
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During the regular school term, 
students attend basic education 
classes in reading, writing, and 
speech. They also learn life skills 
such as personal budgeting and 
consumer awareness, and receive 
some computer training. Partici- 
pants mxist maintain good atten- 
dance and make reasonable 
grades (generally a C average;. 
They receive weekly reports on 
their progress from the instruc- 
tors. With the aid of a job counse- 
lor, youth also work on Improving 
workplace behavior and attitudes. 
Job counselors have become in- 
strumental in solving work- 
related problems, such as aver- 
sion to criticism and correction. 
Program operators acknowledge 
that the academic criteria tend 
to exclude the most difflcult-to- 
employ youth. But those meeting 
program requirements are placed 
In entry-level clerical and sales 
positions in local corporations. 

The New Horizons Project en- 
joys strong corporate ties. Several 
business le£uiers designed and im- 
plemented the program working 
through the local Private Indxistiy 
Council. Businesses found that the 
project gave them opportunities 
to try out potential employees; 
many hired New Horizons train- 
ees after grewiuation. Several made 
multi-year commitments to ear- 
mark entry-level positions for 
trainees completing the program. 
This kind of stability allows the 
program*s directors and busi- 
nesses themselves to plan the 
program's futtire careftiUy; it also 
improves the quality of the expe- 
rience for youth, Busixieas lead* 
ers shcrald expand their efforts 
to blre youth from pro^axns 
emphasising pre^emplojrment 
sldllSy work-readiness train** 
in^y and academic study. Busi- 
ness commitments should he 
multi-year to assure stahle^ 
O '1-planned pro-ams. 



The Job Training Partnership 
Act offers tangible incentives for 
business involvement in these 
kinds of programs through its ex- 
emplary youth program called 
"try-out-employment " This pro- 
gram, which the local PIC may 
choose to operate, provides com- 
pensation to participants in lieu 
of wages for up to 250 hours of 
employment in the private sector, 
which may include part-time 
work fox up to 20 hours per week 
during the school term and full- 
time summe.v jobs. Bxisinesses 
pledge to hire participants at the 
end of the tiyout period. Mean- 
while, the company receives the 
benefits of their labor without the 
payroll costs, while students learn 
first-hand about the demands of 
working life. The law emphasizes 
the learning nature of "try-out 
employment*' by stating that dis- 
advantaged youth usually would 
not be hired for these positions 
becaxise of their lack o.T experience 
and other barriers to amployment. 

School officials also have a di- 
rect interest in this program, 
since the law limits participation 
to youth enrolled in secondary 
schools or GED programs who 
meet academic and attendance re- 
qxiii'ements. Private Industry 
Councils should folly use 
JTPA^s provisions for try-out 
empl03rment to give disadvan- 
taged youth the experience of 
working in the private sector* 
Schools should ask PICs to or- 
ganixe try«out emplosrment po- 
sitions for their disadvantaged 
students* Businesses should 
create slots where these youth 
can he put to work. 

The Smokey Hoxise Project in 
Danby, Vermont, is another pro- 
gram that gives disadvantaged 
youth the chance to learn to wor^' 
through actual work experience. 
Targeted to potential dropouts, it 
involves work projects in carpen- 



tiy, agricxilture, forestry, and ap- 
propriate technology. Participants 
and their supervisors, or "crew 
leaders," draw up a "work plan 
agreement" that lays out goals 
and tracks ln<f 'vidual progress in 
mastering tasks. This process Is a 
practical example of what JTPA 
envisions for youth programs: 
formul^vtlon of an individual em- 
ployabillty development plan for 
evory person — one that measures 
suJhievements leading to a positive 
goal. 

Youth work at Smokey House 
four hours a day during the 
school year earning minimum 
wages; they attend school the 
other half-day. The project main- 
tains a strict "no school, no work" 
policy. In the eight-week summer 
session, the youth work at Smo- 
key House all day. In addition to 
"hands-on" experienca, crew lead- 
ers emphasize the specific math, 
language, and science skills used 
in the work projects, encouraging 
participants to develop or im- 
prove these skills to solve practi- 
cal work problems. Crew leaders 
also talk with teachers about 
their weekly lesson plans to coor- 
dinate youths* work program with 
their schooling. 

The Smokey House Project uses 
experience itself to foster work 
maturity. Its designers saw that 
while jobs are important for the 
income they produce in the short 
term, their real value lies in how 
they lay the groundwork for the 
fiiture. With the potential to con- 
vey learning in the present, em- 
ployment also puts young people 
on the path to farther occupa- 
tional training and development. 
Those who hire youth for Jobs 
in puhUdy funded youth pro- 
grams or In the private sector 
should structure work to teach 
as well as to show the way to 
future employment, 
^""■nployers should view wage 
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costs not just as the purchase oi 
todays labor but as investment in 
bxiilding capacity in tomorrow's 
work for<»re. From this perspectK^e, 
the rationale for private-sector 
"hire a youth" campaigns is not 
corporate charity but corporate 
self-interest. Similarly, the ration- 
ale for public jobs programs is 
not merely to "keep kids off the 
streets," but to develop their work 
potential. Albert Brown of IBM, 
chairman of the New York City 
Cooperative Education Conunis- 
slon, explains how jobs can rein- 
force schooling, especially in teen- 
agers lacking other avenues to 
learn: 

At the job site, students learn 
that excellent attendance is a 
prerequisite for job sucr'^ss. 
This important work ethic 
transfers directly to the 
school situation. The stimu- 
lation of the job renews their 
interest in academics as they 
begin to understand the rela- 
tionship between job require- 
ments and courses.^ 
State governments are playing 
an increasingly aullve role in de- 
signing and fuading youth pro- 
grams. In addition to their al- 
ready dominant role in financing 
secondaiy education, states are 
sponsoring programs specifically 
oriented to developing the em- 
ployment potential of young peo- 
ple by putting them to work- The 
most popular model of state in- 
volvement to date is the conserva- 
tion corps; in the last three years 
over one-third have adopted legis- 
lation to establish these 
programs. 

The oldest and largest is the 
California Conservation Corps, 
founded in 1976. With an annual 
budget of $44 million, the CCC op- 
erates 18 residential centers and 
22 nonresidential satellites en- 
rolling approximately 2,000 par- 
ticipants statewide. Its program 
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Includr^ mandatory literapy train- 
ing and QED preparation, critical 
elements to balance the "jobs" em- 
phasis. Participants work In con- 
servation activities on public 
lands and in emergenpy and dis- 
aster assistance efforts, blending 
public service with hard work. 

Other state programs have their 
own unique features. In Michigan, 
the state conservation corps is 
targeted to yo\mg people receiving 
state general asslstajice pay- 
ments. In Iowa, participation is 
limited to the disadvantaged. Lo- 
cal public and private agencies us- 
ing corpsmembers' services pro- 
vide 30 percent of the funding for 
the program. In New Jersey, the 
corps is targeted to high school 
dropouts who must return to 
school or an alternative educa- 
tional program to participate. Tho 
job thus is made contingent on 
education. 

Many local jurisdictions around 
the country also have established 
service corps programs. J. An- 
thony Kline, presiding justice of 
the California State Court of Ap- 
peals and cofounder of the San 
Francisco Conservation Corps, 
Slimmed up the experience of 
these programs: 

Those kids need Itfeskills — 
how to show up on time, 
how to take care of tools, 
how to be self-disciplined. 
They need discipline and 
structure in theix' lives and 
that's what the conservation 
and sei*vice corps are giving 
them.^® 

States should continue and, 
where possible, expand these 
service-work programs to give 
disadvantaged yonth the expe- 
rience they need to move into 
private-sector emplosnuent. 

State programs have emerged in 
part to fill the gap left Ify expira- 
tion of several federal youth pro- 
^"ms since 1980. Current federal 




Involvement In youth employment 
issues is carried on, at a much re- 
duced level, through the Job 
Training Partnership Act. JTPA 
emphasizes placement In private- 
sector jobs as an important crite- 
rion for evaluating program per- 
formance. Because of this empha- 
sis, much of the 40 percent of 
JTPA fands for youth programs is 
devoted to short-term world of 
work instruction, job-search as- 
sistance, and placement for In- 
school youth. This stress on 
placement and the desire to limit 
program costs creates a disincen- 
tive to providing disadvantaged 
youth ^vith the long-term, com- 
prehensive, and more expensive 
employabllity development pro- 
grams they need. 

However, JTPA also uses a per- 
formance measure called '"youth 
competencies attained" to evalu- 
ate youth programs. These skills 
correspond to the four aspects of 
employabllity outlined in this dis- 
cussion. Private Industry Councils 
are already developing these com- 
petency measures; all states are 
collecting data to evaluate youth 
programs liy these standards, ap- 
propriately reserving placement- 
related judgments for adult 
programs. 

As PICs begin to accept youth 
competencies to measure program 
accomplishments, they will be 
more disposed to offer an appro- 
priate range of developmental ac- 
tivities that serves those youth 
most In need and Increases their 
long-term emplojrment potential. 
Federal Department of Labor 
offiLcials should emphasize nse 
of '^outh competencies at- 
tained** to measure the suc- 
cess of employahility develop- 
ment programs. This policy 
would allow more comprehen- 
sive programs better focused 
on youth at risk. 

The federal government also 
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funds, as part of JTPA, the largest 
public jobs program, the Summer 
Youth Employment and Training 
Program (SYETP). It provides 
work esqperience for approxi- 
mately 700,000 disadvantaged 
youth each sumn er at a cost of 
$825 million. (Tlie potential for 
adding a remedial education com- 
ponent to this program was dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter.) 
Funding is a perer '^lal question 
mark fits successivu budget pro- 
posals have threatened to halve 
the program or change the distri- 
bution of funds in other ways. 
Federal otttcialUi should con- 
tinne their support for the fed- 
eral summer Jobs programs to 
^ve dlsadirantaged youth the 
chance to work. 



While pre-employment compe- 
tenpy and work maturity are es- 
sential ingredients for finding and 
holding jobs, they may seem "sec- 
ond nature" to adults with suc- 
cessful careers. The public should 
come to realize that for many in- 
experienced youth, these skills 
must be learned. Disadvantaged 
youth in particular benefit fi'om 
special programs that exphcitly 
teach what working is all about. 
Schools and businesses should co- 
operate ful^.y in these programs. 
Businesses and government 
should provide jobs that give 
youth a chance to experience the 
working world first hand. The re- 
sult will be a better prepared 
youth labor force for the nation's 
economy. 



Recommendatiozis 



School and business ofiicials 
should: 

• use pre-employment compe- 
tency and work matiirity pro- 
grams as the basis for initiat- 
ing a collaborative 
relationship; and 

• balance job search and place- 
ment activities with an em- 
phasis on basic educational 
achievement. 

School officials should: 

• Integrate work concepts more 
fully into high school curri- 
cula and ^opain teachers to use 
these techniques; 

• make pre-employment com- 
petency and work maturity 
programs available for all 
youth who will benefit from 
them, particularly those dis- 
advantaged in the job market; 
and 

• actively solicit business par- 
ticipation in the planning, 
implementation, and evalua- 

Q tion of these programs. 
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Business ofiicials should: 

• advise schools on how to pre- 
pare youth for the job-search 
process; 

• contribute to local job search/ 
pre-employment programs by 
assigning staff to act as guest 
speakers, mock interviewers, 
and mentors and by donating 
equipment; 

• work with school guidance 
counselors to identify local 
job openings for work experi- 
ence slots; 

• esqpand efforts to hire youth 
in conjunction with pro- 
grams to provide pre-employ- 
ment/work maturity skills 
training and academic study; 
and 

• make multi-year commit- 
ments in their support for 
good programs. 

State and federal ofiicials 
should: 

• continue and expand where 
possible public jobs programs 
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to give disadvantaged youth longer-term, more compre- 

an opportunity to work; and hensive programs that in- 

• use the JTPA performance re- crease eniployability and 

porting ^stem to encourage serve youth most in need. 
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4. Occupational Skills 



The foiirth aspect of employabil- 
ity, occupational skills, encompas- 
ses the technical knowledge and 
ability to do a specific job. A vari- 
ety of agencies provide training in 
skills in many different forms, 
from classroom-based activities in 
vocational schools supported by 
public fund^, lo hands-on training 
at the work site as part of an em- 
ployer's cost of doing business. 
Preparing youth for jobs, how- 
ever, is a broader enterprise than 
occupational training, an activity 
that lies at the end of the school- 
to-work continuum. This part of 
youth employability development 
is best left to employers, rather 
than educational ^stems. 

Most people acqiiire their work 
skills on the job; jobs lead to 
training, rather than vice versa. 
When the President's Commission 
on Automation recently asked 
workers where they learned the 
actual skills they used in their 
work, only 40 percent reported 
learning them in formal educa- 
tion and training programs. The 
rest learned on the job, either in- 
formally by trial and error, or in 
company-sponsored training.^^ 

The private sector spends an es- 
timated $30 to $40 billion an- 
nually training its employees. For 
this reason, youth development 
programs should focus on the 
areas of basic skills, pre-employ- 
ment skills, and work maturity 
that help young people seciire em- 
ployment, thus putting them in 
line for company training. 

Business leaders appear to 
agree with this approach. Bcono- 
O „b Anthony Carnevale stated 



the business position in an article 
for the private-sector-based Amer- 
ican Society for Training and 
Development: 
The learning of broad occu- 
pational or professional 
skills should be left to post- 
secondary institutions and 
job-specific training should 
be left to employer-provided 
workplace training. A more 
general cxirriculum for all 
students that emphasizes 
basic academic and voca- 
tional skills, including career 
planning and job search 
skills, would seem more 
appropriate.^® 

School administrators have not 
always welcomed this approach. 
The 1988 Center for Public Re- 
soiirces survey found that: 
While school respondees 
often cited vocational skills 
as the most important factor 
in youth employability, the 
business view was that if 
schools provided adequately 
educated youth, business 
would provide, indeed, over- 
whelmingly does provide 
technical training.^® 
Educators and business leaders 
should talk directly about their 
respective roles, and their expec- 
tations of each other's systems, in 
preparing young people for work. 

Schools do best imparting basic 
skills; businesses do best generat- 
ing jobs and training people to do 
them. Many opportunities exist 
for the two sectors to work to- 
gether. Neither should have to 
play the other's role. Schools 
^h^uld keep vocational courses 
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broad and orientational, and use 
them to motivate students for the 
task of learning basic skills. Em- 
ployers, on the other hand, can 
provide jobs that impart learning 
and demonstrate the connection 
of education to work. Making jobs 
and classrooms more relevant to 
one another Is a key to successful 
youth programs. 

Educators must be realistic 
about what school-based occupa- 
tional training can achieve. It can 
be an important part of overall 
employability development. Aside 
from introducing young people to 
occupational skills, vocational 
training helps motivate them, 
demonstrates the importance of 
academic skills, and helps keep 
potential dropouts in school. 
These effects on employability can 
be as important as any direct 
gains in occupational skills. 

Schools err, however, when 
they try to make vocational edu- 
cation courses too occupationally 
cpocific. Federal and state govern- 
ments have supported vocational 
education for over 70 years. Many 
of these programs are criticized 
today for their shortcomings on 
two fronts: failure to improve the 
basic education or Improve earn- 
ings and length of employment. 
Narrow, job-specific skills train- 
ing at the secondary level, for ex- 
ample, results in iixunediate labor 
market gains for only two groups: 
males in the seasonal construc- 
tion trades and females entering 
clerical occupations. Even these 
gains disappear within five years, 
however, as youth with more 
broad-based educations gain expe- 
rience and training in the 
workplace. 

The biggest problem with voca- 
tional education is that secondary 
schools cannot possibly keep pace 
with industry in state-of-the-art 
equipment to train students, nor 
^-n they compete successfully 
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With the private sector for train- 
ers with up-to-date knowledge of 
the content of jobs. School-based 
vocational training all too often 
fails to relate to emerging oppor- 
tunities in the local labor market. 
To have access to the equipment, 
instructors, and up-to-date job in- 
formation students need, adminis- 
trators of vocational programs 
must join forces with employers. 
Scliools sliould seek opportoxii- 
ties for students to use com- 
pany equipment and work 
with private-sector trainers. 
Companies could 'Release" em- 
ployees to teach a course or 
work for a semester in a voca- 
tional school, thus bringing 
their current escperience of 
the workplace into vocational 
curricula* 

In general, vocational education 
programs should concentrate on 
developing the employability of 
students and leave occupational 
training to employers. Several 
types of programs have developed, 
with varieties of business support, 
that capture the employability ef- 
fects of this broader definition of 
vocational education. "Magnet" or 
career schools, pioneered in the 
1970s, have become common, es- 
pecially in larger cities. They pro- 
vide specialized study and train- 
ing directed toward specific 
professions as part of the general 
high school curricxilxim. 

Magnet school programs usu- 
ally center on one particular oc- 
cupational theme. They prepare 
youth for immediate job entiy, 
postsecondaiy training, or college 
enrollment, depending on location 
and orientation. Magnet schools 
have a nximber of strengths: they 
draw and motivate students, forge 
greater business and education 
ties, and can help attract new 
businesses to the area. Companies 
have taken a leading role in devel- 
oping these schools because they 
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provide a pool of motivated poten- 
tial workers already oriented to- 
ward a professional field. 

The Wall Street bxisiness com- 
munity, through the Downtown 
Lower Manhattan Association, 
helped design one of New York 
City's successful magnet schools — 
the Mxirry Bergtraum High School 
for Business Careers. Many Wall 
Street firms believe that a busi- 
ness-oriented high school attracts 
students into the financial indus- 
try. Now, after several years of op- 
eration, the school still benefits 
from business assistance in plan- 
ning the general curriculum, up- 
dating courses, soliciting equip- 
ment donations, and providing 
Internships and jobs. Professional 
educators, translate business 
priorities into specific courses 
and requirements. 

A variation on the magnet 
school model exists at New York's 
Academy of Finance, which com- 
bines five high schools and a com- 
munity college in ofi'ering a bxisi- 
ness-oriented curriculum 
developed by Shearson Lehman 
Brothers Inc. Students take spe- 
cial courses in finance and eco- 
nomics in their junior year and 
more advanced courses the next. 
Summer jobs with Wall Street 
firms give students an opportu- 
nity to put classroom learning 
into effect. Their teachers join 
them in this simmier experience, 
thus sharpening their own 
knowledge of job requirements in 
the financial community. 

The Atlanta school district es- 
tablished an extensive system of 
magnet schools, four of which 
make up what school officials call 
their '^technology quadrangle." 
Each of tho units offers special- 
ized coursefcj tn. technology appli- 
cation, communications, science 
and mathematics, information 
processing, and decision-making, 
'oxir emphasize basic course 
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work in languages, science, and 
mathematics. The private sector 
supports the program financially 
and with many services, including 
one-semester internships for 
students. 

Upon completion of their in- 
ternships, students receive an 
"experience certificate" recognized 
by local employers as proof of em- 
ployability. This certificate is an 
important selling point for stu- 
dents looking for their first "real 
jobs" because it attests to their 
readiness for work in terms that 
employers have agreed on. Strong 
ties to employers in a particular 
field of business, such as those de- 
veloped in Atlanta, keep magnet 
schools relevant to the occupa- 
tions they focus on. Business 
can lielp schools stay up-tor 
date with lahor niarket de- 
mand hy working closety with 
them to design ctunricnla^ sup- 
ply equipment) and offer in- 
ternships and part-time johs to 
students* 

Cooperative education is experi- 
encing renewed interest as a pro- 
gram that connects vocational ed- 
ucation directly to the working 
world. While in magnet schools 
the curriculxun centers on one ca- 
reer field, cooperative education 
offers students many occupational 
choices in one school setting. As 
in magnet schools, "co-op ed"'«tu- 
dents combine learning with 
working in their field of interest, 
while maintaining the focus on 
education. Cooperative education 
differs from the more familiar 
"work-study" in that schooling 
and job placement are linked 
directly. 

The New York City school sys- 
tem has the oldest and largest 
program of this type in the coun- 
try, monitored by an advlsoiy 
board of over 40 city business, ed- 
ucation, and labor leaders. This 
board advises school staff on 
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emerging job trends and recruits 
employers to give students jobs in 
their chosen occupational fields. 
Close contact with these local em- 
ployers continually provides 
school officials with information 
about local labor market needs. 

The state of New Jersey is ex- 
panding its cooperative education 
programs using JTPA education 
fimds and its provisions for "tiy- 
out employment" (described in 
the previous chapter). With this 
help, private-sector companies 
create additional job slots, giving 
disadvantaged youth a chance to 
strengthen their vocational prep- 
aration by working. 

In cooperative education pro- 
grams, the business "constita- 
ency" is more varied than is the 
case with magnet schools. These 
schools' placement coxmselors 
must develop relationships with 
many different employers to find 
appropriate slots for students. De- 
spite the extra effort involved, 
many school ^stems are expand- 
ing cooperative education. Its ap- 
peal is due largely to the fact that 
the content of the job reinforces 
the importance of education. 
Schools can expand tlie use of 
cooperative education "by con- 
tacting more employers and 
securing Jol}s that relate di- 
rectly to each student^s voca- 
tional interest. Employers 
should contact schools to offer 
placement opportunities for 
cooperative education 
students. 

Schools can strengthen the link 
between vocational education and 
the job market by Instituting in- 
tensive placement services for 
graduates. School officials in Pitts- 
burgh improved the entire sys- 
tem's vocational education pro- 
gram by organizing student job 
placements systematically under 
one **umbrella" — the Student Job 
0~ tcement Section. As a result, job 
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coimselors do not duplicate efforts 
contacting employers, and this 
way all students, including the ed- 
ucationally and economically dis- 
advantaged, are a^sxu^ed a chance 
at the most appropriate jobs. A 
combination of federal, state, and 
local monies support the pro- 
gram. Over 800 private-sector em- 
ployers — from U.S. Steel to small 
groceiy stores— and 850 public- 
sector employers are involved 
each year. Sdiool ofUcials 
should organise Job-placement 
services carefully and work 
with other placement agen- 
ciesy such as the Emplosrment 
Service^ to improve the match 
of students to Johs^ exisuring 
use of dassroom-hased leasm- 
ing on the Joh. 

Making sure that occupational 
training is relevant to the job 
market is a critical issue for 
schools and other training provi- 
ders. The state of Vermont as- 
sures a close fit between its 
training programs and job oppor- 
tunities through careful develop- 
ment and application of infor- 
mation about the occupational 
structure of the state's labor mar- 
kets. The state Department of Em- 
ployment and Training uses a 
competency-based ^stem for its 
JTPA training programs. They 
cover all foiir aspects of employa- 
bility, thxis ensuring a complete 
work preparation ^stem. 

To implement JTPA, Vermont, 
like many other states, conducted 
an employer survey that identified 
36 growth occupations with up- 
coming needs for additional man- 
power. The department uses this 
information to decide what sort of 
training programs to fimd. It 
scrutinizes these programs care- 
fully, insisting that they provide 
young people with the skills that 
local employers have Iridicated 
they need. Funds for training in 
other occupations are not denied 



out-of-haiid, but the department 
has asked for program revisions 
based on this local employment 
information.^ Scbool and local 
officials should assess local la- 
bor market needs carefully. 
Before offering occupational 
training, they should be cer- 
tain that it corresponds to de-^ 
mands in the local economy. 

Local biislness organizations, 
such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Private Indiistiy 
Council, are closer than schools to 
knowledge of developments in the 
job market. They can assist the 
education system by providing up- 
to-date information to school 
guidance co\iiiselors, curriculimi 
planners, and other school offi- 
cials responsible for employment 
outcomes of education. 

In contrast to training provided 
by schools and other public agen- 
cies, employer-based occupational 
training can be specific to a par- 
ticular job in a particulax com- 
pany. This employment tie is its 
strength. However, for public in- 
vestments in preparing youth for 
work, this specificity can present 
problems. It may lead to "track- 
ing" youth into specific job cate- 
gories at too early an age, com- 
pounding problems for minorities 
and the economically disadvan- 
taged. For some youth, however, 
specific occupational training 
may be appropriate. Two of the 
best employer-based approaches 
to occupational training that re- 
tain a role for public agencies are 
the apprentice system and pub- 
licly funded on-the-job training. 

Apprenticeship is a time-hon- 
ored model of occupational skill 
training with a specific employer. 
Apprenticeship involves the em- 
ployer, current job-holders and 
relevant unions, and classroom- 
based educators in a formal pro- 
gram of hands-on training and re- 
O id instruction to prepare yoxmg 
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people for jobs. Many northern 
European countries base their 
work preparation system on the 
apprentice model, but it is not 
used widely in the United States. 
Limited access to such programs 
has prompted efforts in recent 
years to open apprenticeships to 
more women and minorities. 
Movement has begun to broaden 
the list of occupations accepting 
apprentices to include more jobs, 
especially in the health care and 
food service industries. 

Apprentices are trainees in the 
employ of a firm. Employers and 
current employees (frequently 
through thetp unions) decide 
which jobs will have apprentices, 
how many there wiU be, and what 
kind of workplace training and 
related classroom instruction is 
appropriate. Because this method 
of training is concentrated in 
highly skilled, well-paid trades, 
apprenticeship programs gener- 
ally require several years to com- 
plete. Apprentices become joxir- 
ne3ncnen and "graduate" to full 
wages with the firm when the 
training period is over. Joiu^ney- 
man statiis is a portable creden- 
tial, recognized by all employers 
with jots in the particular occu- 
pational field. 

Businesses support these pro- 
grams to ensure themselves of a 
supply of well-trained wor)iers. 
School officials are gratified to see 
theip graduates enter well-re- 
garded occupational training, as- 
stune jobs, and enjoy the prospect 
of steady careers. As apprentice 
opportunities expand, more disad- 
vantaged youth wiU benefit as 
well. Bueinesi^es with appren- 
ticeship programs or appren- 
ticeable occupations can work 
with their current employees 
and school officials to eacpand 
esdsting apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities. In whatever occupa- 
tional training programs they 
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undertake, Irasiaess-educatloii 
collaliorations should strive to 
reach the correspondence be- 
tween training and lahor mar- 
ket demands that the appren- 
tice system exemplifies. 

In the past decade, school offi- 
cials and administrators of public 
job-training programs have devel- 
oped pre-apprenticeship pro- 
grams to put disadvantaged youth 
in line for full participation. The 
Ventures in Comm\mity Improve- 
ment (VICI) program ie a suc- 
cessful pre-apprenticeship model 
designed by Public/Private Ven- 
tures, a Philadelphia-based re- 
search and demonstration organi- 
zation. VICI projects teach 
occupational skills and make 
physical improvements to com- 
mimities in 6- to IS-month train- 
ing programs. Each project in- 
volves crews of six or seven 
disadvantaged youth enrollees in 
on-site training under the super- 
vision of experienced craftsper- 
sons. Trainees earn at least the 
minimum vj^age and meet demand- 
ing production schedules to fill 
commitments to contracting 
organizations. 

In New York City, two six- 
woman crews are trained each 
year by journeymen from the 
painters' \mion; they repaint fire- 
bombed, water-damaged school 
bxilldings under contract to the 
Board of Education. Craftsperson- 
supervlsors teach the skills re- 
quired to do the work, demand 
good work habits, and provide 
their trainees with entree into re- 
lated jobs and union apprentice- 
ships. In each VICI site, local pri- 
vate and public money is 
committed to supplement federal 
or foimdation funds. 

Evaluations of VICI projects 
show that disadvantaged partici- 
pants, upon completion of train- 
ing, are twice as likely to find em- 
O ment and three times as 



likely to be apprenticed as similar 
teenagers in a control group. 
School officials and adminis* 
trators of public job-training 
programs should work with 
unions and private companies 
to explore the possibili^ of 
developing pre-apprenticeship 
programs as 'feeders" for ap- 
prentice training. 

On-the-job training (OJT) is an- 
other skills -training approach 
based on existing jobs in the labor 
market. Like apprentices, partici- 
pants in OJT are employees of the 
firm from the beginning of train- 
ing. Their wages are partially 
reimbursed from federal funds 
through the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. The local Private In- 
dustry Council contracts with an 
employer to provide the training 
and oversees its design and imple- 
mentation. In most cases, trainees 
must meet JTPA eligibility re- 
quirements regardliig income, i.e., 
th^ must be economically disad- 
vantaged. The PIC expects that 
trainees will become permanent 
employees. 

In 1967, Consolidated Edison 
(Con Ed), the New York utility 
company, launched an OJT pro- 
gram to hire and train teenaged 
dropouts. The program places 
equal emphasis on remedial edu- 
cation and job-related skills. 
"Trainees are actually trial em- 
ployees," according to Regina 
Fredericks on, director of employ- 
ment services for Con Ed. "They're 
on salaiy and are clocking vaca- 
tion and pension time from the 
moment they enter training and 
do not hav{ to go through a pro- 
bationary period when they move 
into the job."^^ 

The academic component, con- 
sisting of SOO hours of half-day 
sessions averaging 15 hoxirs a 
week, emphasizes job-relevant 
math and reading skills. Training 
groups are small, allowing exten- 



sive student-teacher interactio 
and weekly coxinseling. Becaiise of 
this IndividuaJ attention, job- 
retention rates are higher than 
with Con Ed's regular hires. To- 
day, the program is supported by 
the New York City PIC, with Con 
Ed contributing 20 to 25 percent 
of the training costs. 

OJT operates on the basis of 
contracts between a company and 
the Private Industry Council. In 
New York City the PIC deals with 
companies and potential trainees 
one at a time. The PIC focuses on 
the small and mediton-sized busi- 
nesses that comprise 92 percent 
of the city's 190,000 employers. 
In some years, the PIC has signed 
OJT contracts with over 100 com- 
panies. At the present time, few 
programs concentrate on youth 
because employers are reluctant 
to offer them the hiring commit- 
ment that implicitly or explicitly 
is a part of OJT contracts. 

As a practical matter, OJT con- 
tracts generally reimburse the 
employer for up to 50 percent of 
wage costs for a specified time pe- 
riod. Payments are not Intended 
to subsidize trainees' wages. In- 
stead, the OJT process gives work- 
ers time to learn how to do a job, 
and gives employers a financial 
incentive to provide this learning 
time. The reimbursement feature 
of OJT is an explicit recognition 
that jobs themselves are learning 
experiences. Schools and busi- 
nesses can work together to 
identify job possibilities 
within a firm where reim- 
bursement for training wcnld 
be an appropriate hiring in- 
centive* They also can identify 
graduates for whom this type 
of training would be useful* If 
JTPA funds are involved^ OJT 
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slots can be developed for a 
schoors disadvantaged 
students* 

In making decisions on which 
job applicants to hire and which 
employees to train, employers 
choose those most likely to suc- 
ceed. For this reason, whatever 
additional efforts the public and 
private sector mount should con- 
centrate on those least likely to 
make it on their own. Public in- 
vestments in learning to work 
shoTdd focus on the needs of 
disadvantaged and minority 
youthi thoso least likely to 
find their own way in the job 
market. This is a dlfflcxilt stan- 
dard to maintain. Poliqy makers 
and the public judge programs 
such as JTPA and vocational edu- 
cation on their ability to place 
people In jobs, creating the Incli- 
nation to "choose the best" for 
public programs. This is the veiy 
tendency that helps exclude the 
disadvantaged from employers' In- 
house training. Too great an em- 
phasis on job placement can 
cause public programs to enroll 
only those who woxild have been 
hired anyway. This danger is veiy 
strong In OJT. 

All those Involved In youth 
preparation efforts — school offi- 
cials, bxislness leaders, and public 
poliqy makers — shoxild be aware 
that rapid job placement may not 
always be appropriate for youth, 
advantaged or disadvantaged. 
When scarce public funds are In- 
volved, schools and other youth- 
serving agencies shoxild spend 
them on broad developmental ac- 
tivities, such as programs of basic 
skills, pre-employment compe- 
tenqy and work maturity, to pre- 
pare youth for jobs and training 
In the private sector. 
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Recommendations 



School and business officials 
should: 

• sort out their respective roles 
and expectations in youth 
preparation efforts; 

• assess present and projected 
Job market needs and see that 
occupational training corre- 
sponds to local demands; and 

• work together to develop in- 
ternships, apprenticeships, 
and on-the-job training op- 
portunities for dlsetdvantaged 
students that complement 
their classroom activities. 

Business leaiders shovQd: 

• support school-based voca- 
tional programs by helping 
plan c\irricula, donating 
equipment, and releasing em- 
ployees to teach and work 
with students; 

• make jobs and internships 
available for cooperative edu- 
cation programs and other 
vocational students; 

• expand apprentice programs 
to include move disetdvan- 
taged youth; and 

• use the financial incentives of 
tiy-out employment and on- 
the-job traii?lng programs to 
provide learning time for 
youth who otherwise would 
not be hired. 

Schools administrators should: 

• ens\ire that vocational p^^o- 
grams provide broad-based 
preparation for work, includ- 
ing Etdequate attention to 
basic education, pre-employ- 
ment competency, and work 
maturity;* 

• ask local business groups to 
survey their members or pro- 
vide staff to analyze local la- 
bor market needs to improve 
vocational programs; 

• draw heavily on business ex- 
pertise in designing voca- 



tional curricula, special skills 
training programs, and 
courses for magnet schools; 
and 

• reach out to employers to 
find placement opportxmities 
related to students' occupa- 
tional interests. 

Schools, businesses, and govern- 
ment agencies already have in- 
vested heavily in the enterprise of 
preparing youth for work. Still, 
millions remain unemployed be- 
caxise they lack the essential 
skills for today's job market. For 
poor and minority youth espe- 
cially, the problem is becoming 
chronic; it threatens to become 
acute for the tJ.S. economy as 
these young people make up ever 
larger proportions of the available 
lobor pool. 

The answer may lie in a reex- 
amination of the existing "portfo- 
lio.** Schools, bxisinesses, and all 
levels of government bring differ- 
ent expertise and resources to the 
effort. Each must recognize and 
draw on the other*s strengths, 
joining their activities to nurture 
the difficult passage of student to 
productive citizen. For the disad- 
vantaged, that passage is arduous 
ajid t^nuoxis 

The best means is a chain of as- 
sistance fi'om basic skills instruc- 
tion in schools to the training 
employers provide at work. In 
this ^stem of shared responsibil- 
ity, youth who are at risk of fail- 
ure could progress in a logical se- 
quence to productive employment. 

Planning this continuxim of ser- 
vices reqiiires all partners to act 
together to find their mutual in- 
terests, define common goals, and 
discover the contributions each 
can make. Preparing youth for 
work demands the best efforts of 
all. 
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i^pendixA 

Ki^ ScOiool Graduation Bates tiy State, 1983^ 



a»iion aadaute 



Student 
Percent 



Ke^on «nd 8Ute 



Student 
Percent 



V«wBxi^lluid 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Begional Average 

Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Peim^lvania 
Keglonal Average 

Midwest 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

MiTinesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 
Regional Average 

Sonth 

Alabama 

Arlcaneao 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Olilahoma 





South Carolina 


66.2 


77.9 


Tennessee 


65.1 


76.7 


Texas 


69.4 


77.5 


Virginia 


75.7 


76.5 


West Virginia 


77.4 


75.2 


Regional Average 


68.4 


85.0 
78.1 


West 

Alaska 


77.8 




Arizona 


68.4 


88.9 


California 


75.1 


81.4 


Colorado 


79.2 


82.7 


HJiwaii 


82.2 


66.7 


Idaho 


77.9 


79.7 


Kansus 


82.5 


79.9 


Missouri 


76.2 




Montana 


es.i 


77.1 
78.3 
88.0 
73.4 
90.7 
82.2 
84.0 
82.0 


Nebraska 


84.1 


Nevada 


74.6 


New Mexico 


71.4 


North Dakota 


94.8 


Oregon 


73.0 


South Dakota 


85.0 


Utah 


84.5 


V^ashington 


75.5 


Wyoming 


81.7 


67.4 
76.2 
58.4 
65.5 


Regional Average 


79.3 




78.9 


BUdWdSt 


82.0 


Hortheast and Midwest 


80.1 


65.9 
68.4 
57.2 
63.7 


South 


68.4 


West 


79.3 


South and West 


76.6 


69.3 






79.6 


Total 


77.9 



^Percent of public school students entering in the ninth grade who graduate from the same 
school. Qraduatlon rates do not accoimt for population migration or QEDs. 

SOURCE. Department of Education, Stdte Educ&Uon Statistics, State Performance Outcomes, 
Resource Inputs and Popu)i\tion Characteristics, 19S2 and 1984 (Washington. D.C.. 1984). 
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Xmplosrment Statu of Ki^ School Dropouts 
C1980 Centus) 



and »Ut* (la p«rtona) >mplor«a^ 7£9mple7«4 in Labor 7otc« 



VtwSa^Und 



Connoctlcut 


23761 


47i^6 


16 03 


37,41 


Maino 


6987 


43 62 


17,70 


38 46 


M&88achus6tts 


38957 


47.88 


14.86 


37 28 


Now Hompshird 


6163 


65.71 


16.70 


27 59 


Rhode Island 


9086 


6209 


1629 


32 65 


Voi/nont 


3736 


41.81 


19,73 


38.46 


Total 


93690 


48 30 


1667 


36.13 


Xld^Atlantlc 










Delaware 


6496 


35.72 


17 62 


46,76 


Maryiajid 


38668 


37.70 


16 61 


45.46 


New Jersey 


53862 


36.78 


23,74 


46.16 


New Yor)c 


136203 


31 29 


1660 


62 12 


Penn^Ivanla 


83462 


3V.46 


17.92 


44 69 


Total 


317691 


34.70 


17.06 


4823 


Mldwcit 










Illinois 


109101 


3780 


17.63 


44.67 


Indiana 


66353 


34.73 


20 96 


44 30 


Iowa 


18870 


41.96 


17.40 


40 61 


Michigan 


63383 


31.14 


22 34 


46 61 


Minnesota 


23639 


4630 


16,72 


36 96 


Ohio 


64714 


33,72 


16 61 


47.47 


Wisconsin 


36993 


4267 


1620 


39.12 


Total 


'-13933 


38.29 


19.25 


44.46 


South 










Alabama 


48906 


38.76 


1433 


48 91 


Arkansas 


28731 


39.12 


14.94 


46 94 


District of Columbia 


6932 


24.97 


16 99 


58 04 


Florida 


107653 


47,17 


12 66 


40J27 


Georgia 


73210 


4a70 


13 06 


44Ja2 


Kentucky 


69196 


27.42 


1634 


8724 


Louisiana 


88587 


3633 


1006 


81.61 


Mississippi 


36787 


36.19 


13.28 


50 C4 


North Carolina 


72823 


4673 


13 93 


39.33 


Oklahoma 


31679 




11.41 


44 36 


South Carolina 


36<722 


43.29 


13 60 


43.21 


Tennessee 


66723 


3607 


16 62 


4611 


Texas 


188623 


47.66 


10 07 


42J27 


Virginia 


64863 


4262 


13.12 


44.25 


West Virginia 


24266 


24 63 


1464 


60.84 


Total 


881690 


41.77 


12.74 


45.49 


W*it 










Alaska 


3618 


3430 


16 06 


47 68 


Arizona 


36766 


42 32 


14 86 


42 82 


California 


247394 


4494 


14 63 


4044 


Colorado 


27877 


4644 


14.72 


38 63 


HawaU 


4581 


37 97 


10.11 


61.92 


Idaho 


10563 


47.68 


16.88 


3647 


Kansas 


20224 


47.76 


1361 


38.73 


Missouri 


81114 


39.45 


19 33 


41.22 


Montana 


6508 


4089 


17.76 


41.33 


Nebraska 


9280 


47.08 


16.42 


37.50 


Nevada 


10346 


6807 


14 06 


29 67 


Now Mexico 


17310 


38i31 


16.12 


48 88 


North Dakota 


4087 


4800 


18 32 


39 69 


Oregon 


28276 


4206 


19 02 


38 90 


South Dakota 


6117 


40.28 


1529 


44 43 


Utah 


18604 


44 96 


14.71 


4033 


Washington 


37886 


4201 




39.71 


Wyoming 


5258 


8141 


10 40 


38.19 


Total 


642677 


4390 


1660 


40 60 


VortlitAst 


411281 


41.50 


1632 


42.16 




413933 


36^29 


19^26 


44.46 


VortlitAst and Mldwtit 


826214 


3890 


17.79 


4332 


South 


881690 


41.77 


12.74 


48 49 


W*it 


542677 


4390 


1660 


4060 


South mud Wtit 


1424287 


4263 


14.17 


4299 


VS, Total 


2249461 


4066 


18 96 


43.16 


'IncIudM parvuine and Aill'Uine employment. 



WURCE: 0.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cenaus, Oonwa/ SocImI and Economfo 
^ ChArMct«risUc3' Census ofPopulAUon, PC 80«1.C1 V£ Summary, Table 239 (Waahuwton. 

O D.C, December 1963). 




Youtli-Employment-to-Population Hatios: 1980-1984 



m«iloa and 0Ut« 


IMO 


IBM 


^Percent 

ClULBgt 










Connecticut 


52.4 


505 


-19 


Maine 


443 


493 


50 


Massachusetts 


53 8 


560 


22 


New Hampshire 


57.8 


646 


69 


Rhode Island 


55.0 


551 


10 


Vermont 


542 


51.8 


-24 


Average 


52 9 


54 5 


1 A 
1.0 


Mld^JLtlantie 








Delawaro 


488 


49 8 


12 


Mainland 


49 8 


47.0 


-26 


New Jersey 


41.4 


430 


16 


New York 


360 


33 9 


-21 


Penn^lvanla 


44.3 


418 


-2.7 


Average 


440 


43.1 


-09 


Kldw«st 








Illinois 


47.1 


429 


-42 


Indiana 


45 8 


160 


02 


Iowa 


55 4 


489 


-85 


Michigan 


47.8 


452 


-26 


Minnesota 


634 


81.1 


-23 


Ohio 


482 


425 


-5.7 


Wisconsin 


589 


53 8 


-33 


Average 


52.1 


48 8 


-35 


Bontli 








Alaibania 


32 9 


33^ 


06 


Arkansas 


423 


36 9 


— O 4 


Dlst. of Columbia 


27.7 


28.7 


1 0 


Florida 


45.7 


462 


05 


Georgia 


45 0 


42 7 


— <SO 


Kentucky 


43 5 


36 9 


— 66 


Louisiana 


36.7 


37.0 


03 


Mississippi 


37.4 


279 


-95 


North Carolina 


45.7 


432 


-25 


Oklahoma 


49.3 


429 


-84 


South Carolina 


363 


372 


-1.1 


Tennessee 


393 


38.7 


-06 


Texas 


496 


45.4 


-42 


Virginia 


449 


43 8 


-1.1 


West Virginia 


351 


256 


-95 


Average 


409 


37.9 


-30 


West 








Alaska 




40 9 


— 1 <S 


Arizona 


522 


53 8 


1.4 


California 


48 8 


43 0 


— 5 8 


Colorado 


53 2 


508 


— <s 4 


xiawau 




37.9 


— 4 9 


Idaho 


523 


50 8 


— 1.5 


Kansas 


582 


51.1 


— 7.1 


Missouri 


49.1 


480 


— 3.1 


Montana 


47.8 


45 8 


— 1 7 


Nebraska 


57.8 


546 


-30 


Nevada 


53.3 


452 


-8.1 


New Mexico 


40.4 


39 6 


— 08 


North Dakota 


51 4 


50 8 




Oregon 


50.4 


47.0 


-3.4 


South Dakota 


614 


658 


-56 


Utah 


603 


552 


— 5,1 


Washington 


52 5 


43 8 


— 89 


Wyoming 


57.3 


49.1 


-82 


Average 


51.7 


478 


-39 


ITorthtut 


48 8 


49.3 


08 


Mldwtit 


52.1 


486 


-35 


VoTUi«««t and Mldwtst 


601 


490 


-1.1 


Sonth 


409 


37.9 


-30 


Wtlt 


61.7 


47.8 


-3.9 


BonXh and Wtit 


408 


433 


-35 




489 


462 


-2.7 



'Average of 60 8t4tes 

SOURCS: \JB. Dep&rtment of Labor, (hogrsphto ProOld of EmpJoymtnt And UMmpIoym&nt, 
1960 Mild 1964 (Waahlngton, D 0.: Bureau of Labor Statlatlca, 1981 and 1980). 
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other Publications of the Northeast-Midwest Institute 



The 1986 Ouide to Vederal Policy and fhe Region (1986) $20.00 
This guide provides an in-depth analysis of cjurrent tax reform pro- 
posals, regional economic patterns, the probable impact of the Qramm- 
Rudman-HoUings deficit reduction law, and state-by-state breakdowns 
of fiscal 1987 budget proposals in six major areas. The tax overhaxil 
section covers state and local deductibility, tax-exempt financing mech- 
anisms, depreciation and tax investment credits, the oil import fee, plus 
energy and rehabilitation tax credit proposals. State-by-state analyses 
cover programs in community and economic development, human re- 
sources, natural and physical resources, energy, defense, and economic 
competitiveness. 

Keaching for Recovery: New Economic Initiative in Micliigan 

(1985) $10.00 

by Charles Bartsch 

This case study of recovery from economic distress examines the steps 
taken in Michigan that couldbe applied elsewhere. They include targeted 
industry development programs, centers for excellence, venture capital 
investments, and the improvement of a state's business climate. 

The Hew American Vnemplojnnent: Jippropriate Gtovemment 
Responses to Structu ral Dislocation (1985) $7.50 
by Paxila Duggan and Virginia Mayer 

This report examines policy changes that covild aid in the reabsorption 
of dislocated workers into the labor force. It proposes that the federal 
government become an "enabler" of state and community-based pro- 
grams to provide workers with training opportunities, remedial edu- 
cation, job-seaxch assistance, and labor market information. It also 
reviews successflil programs sponsored by labor unions, companies, 
and public-private sector plans to mitigate the effects of plant closures 
and slowdowns on workers and their commxinities. 

Shaping the Work Force of the Future: An ^Agenda for Change 

(1984) $7.50 

This discussion sxmunarizes the testimony of members of Congress and 
niunerous experts on the development of successful emplojroent and 
training policies for the rest of the centiiry. 

The Pentagon TUt: Regional Biases in Defense Spending and 
Strategy (1985) $10.00 
by Virginia Mayer 

Defense spending patterns are analyzed in this report, which contains 
extensive statistical data. Nmnerous tables give state-by-state break- 
downs for various types of military activities, including prociu?ement, 
R^D, personnel, payroll, military construction, and installations. It 
discusses the president's proposed budget for fiscal 1986 and the di- 
rection of defense spending through fiscal 1989. 

Partners in Growth: Business-Higher Bducation Development 
Strategies (1985) $5.00 

by Petsi' H. Doyle and Candice Brisson 

The first of six monographs analyzing options for poliqy makers at state 
O „id local levels and in the academic commxinity to use their resources 
EI\JX]]>operatively for economic develop^^t. 



Idter ley at Work: Developiiig Adolt Basic Skills for Bmployment 

(1985) 15.00 

by Paxila Diiggan 

The problem of adult Illiteracy, especially among dislocated workers, Is 
examined in relation to the needs of the workplace. This analysis siig- 
gests policies that educators, businesses, and public poliqy makers can 
adopt to raise worker competenpy levels in the basics of reading, writing, 
and mathematics. 
Bducation Inc.: How Scliools Strengthen tke Local Bconomy 

(1986) $8.00 

by Candice Brisson 

This handbook for school administrators examines traditional and non- 
traditional ways of identifying school resources to foster local economic 
development. Examples of programs aroxmd the coxmtry are described. 
Workbook-style questions are included to help administrators assess 
the impact of their school ^stems on local economies. 

Trading in Power: Tke Potential for U.S.-CanatUan Electricity 
Exchange (1984) $15.00 

by Diane DeVaul, Tom Keating, and Robert J. Sugarman, et al. 

This 124-page report analyzes in detail the tochnical, institutional, and 

financial aspects of increased importation of Canadian electricity to the 

Northeast and Midwest. 
Mortgajinj America's Fature: Disinvestment la Federal Energy 
Research and Oeielopment (1984) $6.00 

by Qleim McLoughlin 

This study anaJyzes the effects of massive cuts in federally fonded B,&B 
since 1981, the consequences of halting projects in advanced stages of 
development, and the effects of the failure of the private sector to take 
up the slack. 

Superfand: A Survey of State Needs (1984) $7.50 
by Eric Schaeffer, David Nemtzow, and Wesley Warren 
State hazardous waste management officials in the 18-state region were 
asked to describe their experiences with the Superfund program, their 
own state programs, and suggest how these programs coxild work more 
effectively together. An analysis of a new way to fund toxic waste cleanup, 
the waste-end tax proposal, is included. 

Updated for fiscal 1987: The Step-By-Step Gxilde to Understanding the 
Federal Budget ($5.00) 



To order any of these titles, write: 
Northeast-Midwest Institute: 
The Center for Region^ Policy 

218 D Street, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Please add $2.00 for postage and handling to each order. All orders must 
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